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of representation. The wii 
of their province might ai 

Ministry any longer than is 
a domineering position. 


It is not to be supposed that Mr. Borden 
and his colleagues wish to prolong the un¬ 
representative Parliament. They appear 
to be reasonable, prudent, honorable men. 
They know that their title of office after 
next year will be flawed if the present 
Parliament continue. They know that 
public opinion would credit them with 
fear of the electorate if they appeared 
anxious to stave off a Redistribution Act, 
or the general election subsequent thereto. 

distribution are still incomplete, 
they will ’ 1 


s Magazine 

aliste” allies had been supplied, there were 
few departments left for his Moderate.?. 
He thus went precisely contra to the 
Laurier method of cabinet-making. Hence 
many able jog-trot Conservatives, who had 
dragged the Opposition vehicle O’ 
dark, long road, got nc Tm ‘- 
those deserving men su 

in favor of what looks__ 

irreconcilables Because they bore i: 
mind the brevity of this Parliament’s lif< 


just Redistribute 


authorized to perform the 
This led to an exceedingly al 
in which all leading statesme 


ats. Why did 


cajfbfb^ed^on 

Redistribution Bill 


must provoke long debate, it would have 
been unfair to expect the Ministry to deal 
with that matter in their first session. 
That they mean to tackle it in their sec¬ 
ond and then go to the country appears 

proceedings, and from the evident design 
of others to win popularity. To secure - 
ministerial existence more prolonged th 
that of the short-lived Parliment has be 
Premier Borden’s steady thought. 

On that thought he composed his Cab¬ 
inet. It has-been called a Coalition Cab- 

tially wrong in Cabinet union of repre¬ 
sentative assailants of the previous Min¬ 
istry. His chosen colleagues had been 
united not only by their common opposi¬ 
tion to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but by a 
common prejudice in favor of "protec¬ 
tion,” and largely by a common hostility ; 
to the Fielding-Knox reciprocity proposal. 

Confederation has been chosen similarly, 
from all the important factions of the win- 

■\f hat truly distinguished Mr. Borden’s 
selection was not that he gave portfolios 
to both sets of his extremists, but that he 

nd his “Bleu-Nation- 


They perceived that the Premier’s in¬ 
tent was to leave the ultras of his elector¬ 
ate without leaders of conspicuous force. 

like tribes, ff disappointed, would’ be with- 

before the general elections. Hughes, 
Sproule, Rogers, Cochrane may be able to 

een ninths or two yeMs^MoX Pelleler, 
Nantel may restrain the opposite set for 
so short a time. If so, both sorts of ultras 
in the Cabinet’s electorate would be avail¬ 
able “next time.” Another victory would 
merge them all as “Ministerialists,” or 

“Bordenites,” even as free-traders, —-- 

tariffers, moderate ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 


& 


to the highest Court for advice, the Pre- 


lately Judge C] 


_ v —sited Protestant opinion, as well 

as to soothe the Catholic anger that was 
being excited by some ignorant, intem¬ 
perate Protestant talk. It is now pretty 


proper to postpone a ^ a ^’ pr^ramme 

Canada should provide amply for the 
defence of her shores seems agreed by 
nearly everybody. It was the original 
Conservative proposition from Mr. G. E. 
Foster. On that, the politicians were as 
one man a few years ago. They argued 
that such defence would be not only the 
Dominion’s certain security, but the best 
way of relieving and aiding Great 
Britain. Eminent Old Country experts 
have certified the same thing. Probably 
there are not a thousand people in the 
Dominion who do not sincerely wish Can¬ 
ada to be made capable of giving Great 
utmost aid that can be jjracti- 





_ e _ If, on — . 

Borden should be beaten at the next elec¬ 
tions, then his contrary 

reckoning Mr. Borden s— 
risks of an early Cabinet 
not arrived. His courage 
While this condition lasts 
the successful Premier a wise cnooser. 

In order that the chosen should stay 
reconciled during the short life of this 


have been handled reasonably pro tem. 

Lancaster’s move. 

Mr. Lancaster offered a Bill for declar¬ 
ing licensed marriages to be legally con¬ 
tracted anywhere in Canada when con¬ 
tracted in due form, by persons free to 


succeed, as appears probable, m si 
off further agitation on the “Ne Te 
matter till after the general election, de¬ 
lay will have been further justified. The 
subject is not one on which elections 
should turn, as that of last September is 
alleged, by many Liberals, to have turned 

If some enthusiasts thought it poor 
announcement of a “Navy” programme 

was surely good public policy to thus de¬ 
lay. The people have never been instruct¬ 
ed and advised in that business, except by 
politicians eager to make party capital out 


Canadian civilians should sit with experts 
of Navy and Army would be very much in 
order There is nothin^ mvsterinns 

re' merely o\ 
tion. If son 


it Atlantic and Pacil 




mines and settlements really safe from 
attack at sea. What will such security 
cost? What should be done first? If the 
cost of that prime necessary be well within 

Old Country? What will that, t 
What part of this, too, should 

Ksibly^ would probably 


Dably be foun. 
rked differenc 


ter. Their scribes and spouters have argle- 
bargled voluminously, each having grasp¬ 
ed but one idea among many equally 
sound and important, which one idea they 
’ [terminably put forward as The Only. 


supporters and the people well educated c 
this highly interesting and important sub¬ 
ject, will probably be rewarded by finding 
them united in approval of the only 
course which such education would leave 
open to his Government, or any reason- 


Country experts, would recommend as 
1 thing needful. Which thing 

A relieving Eng- 


could not but be_ 

ful in securing Canada i_ 

land. After the first thing, the 


t thing would^ be _ 

or for fifty other things clear tt 
rly be done later. If Mr. no less i 
eration of the bre 
^’s life ordained hi 


promptly established they might rebel. 
That would be very dangerous to the 
party, who depended much on the Asso- 


effective a machine more independently. 

to be largely directed by the new Minister 
of Finance’ Mr. White, who appears less 
protectionist than reasonable. However, 

the Senate^in the dying hours of the ses^ 

proclaimed the late Ministry* corrupt in 
administration. They were thus bound; to 
try to prove it. Success in the attempt 
would furnish them with effective ammu¬ 
nition for the next general fight. There¬ 
fore they pushed through an Act provid¬ 
ing a Commission for whaUhe Opposition 

first the Ministry seemed indisposed to 
make just provision for defence by any 
officials or ministers who may be accused. 
This appears to have been made all right, 
partly through the intervention of the 

id by jokers, 
ic, of both pa 
1 the closer 
estigate the 
remember well the general disappoint¬ 
ment that came of the Mackenzie Cab¬ 
inet’s failure to have the first Pacific 
Scandal thoroughly probed, and the truly 
guilty, if any, pursued to genuine punish¬ 
ment. Similarly the Laurier Cabinet 
failed of carrying out pre-election pledges 
to root into the whole body of transactions, 

the 1 R^^Vu* tl mv2b^at£n 1 ?t n |iat 

themselves, which.would have been 
5S useful to the public than their con¬ 
viction, in case they could- not vindicate 
their proceedings. If ^Premier Borden’s 

Mr. Clifford' Sifton’s administratimi' of 
torate will approve. 

We are, however, told that gross charges 
.made against Mr. Frank Oliver, during 
the late election, are not to be investigated. 
That may signify that the Ministry now 
know .those charges false. Or it may mean 
that magnates, said to be involved in the 
affair, and regarded as very powerful with 
the Ministry, have intervened. It would 


be ridiculous, and damaging to the Cab¬ 
burning little, obscure officials, while let¬ 
ting Messrs. Sifton and Oliver grow halos 
of virtual acquittal. Both may be per¬ 
fectly guiltless and both are entitled to the 


tion, the Ministry pushed an Act enabling 
them to promote highways for horsed 
vehicles and autocars in every part of Can¬ 
ada. Good roads are much needed. They 
will be very convenient and valuable, if 
provided. Prim a facie, the Ministry is 
enterprising and well-intentioned in the 
matter. It is easy to contend^that the fed- 

be granted to the provinces^ It is just as 
easy to contend that the proposed exten¬ 
sion of federal authority will strengthen 
the Confederation’s bonds, which have 
been weakened through abandonment of 
ll -- - J -medial powers by 




Bssive Ottawa administrations. 






zm 


ceptibly tends to keep them 
roads poor. Hence municipaliue: 

provide. The^new^programme wi' 
to them equivalents for part of w 


after the next elections, but for one thing. 
It isdikely to yield a lot of party ^capital to 

palities in every province. 

watin to Manitoba. On that everybody 
agreed. Development and administration 
in the added territory are required by in¬ 
creasing immigration. Manitoba would 
not take the addition encumbered by a 
new provision for Separate Schools there¬ 
in. That right seems legally or consti¬ 
tutionally as well secured by the Manitoba 
Act of 1870 as it could he by any cause 
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footpad had handled him so roughly; but i 
the suddeness of the attack was so amaz¬ 
ing that he stared bewildered at his as- r 
sailant. He saw the precious little keep- ‘ 
sake in the possession of the thief; and, } 
while the thought of having it taken from i 
him again was positively maddening, he 
controlled himself as he said: 

“You’re mistaken. I hadn’t the slight- 
, idea of calling for help. Your coming 
re to give me that watch had so stunned 


Dave handed th< 
id I am very m 
ir kindly action? 




“Hundred an’ fifty, eh? Well, that’s 
pretty good, Mr. Hennessey; but”—blow¬ 
ing the ashes from his cigarette and then 
laying it on the edge of the desk—“as I 
don’t need all this, I’ll just take half, and 
’ ’ . .id with 



as Dave dreamily passed 
ward and forward over the 
while the footpad was plainly 
needles. At last Dave said: 

“Well, my dear fellow, it is impossible 
for me to tell you how thankful I am; but 
I suppose you’re in a hurry to go, and I 
shan’t delay you much longer. So if you’ll 
please give me my check-book out of that 

right-hand comer—I will try to do some¬ 
thing for you. Thank you! Now, what 


wallet—and return it to the owner, when, 
divining his intention, the footpad leaped 
lightly past him, and said laughingly as 
he stood in the doorway: 

“It’s all right, old man; don’t mind it. 
There’s two hundred in it to square your 

fa1 The‘door closed 


instantly, and 


The Jews in Canada 



There are two articles in Mr. McAree’s series on “The Je 
The first, which appears in this issue, deals with interesting 
and customs of the Jews who are to be found in the turner r. 
Dominion, particularly in Toronto and Montreal. 

ion. The second article ’' ' ' - J ” 

the Jews in Canadian Bi 


’ll be published i\ 


^tedcenttT^pula- 

a later issue will treat of 


ON the south side of Queen Street, near 
York, in the city of Toronto, there was 
for many years a watchmaker’s little shop. 
Inside there sat a grizzled Jew squinting 
•intoMhe ^interior^of watches, repairing 

the cheap timepieces and jewelry that 
were entrusted to 'him because he was 
cheap? The fact that he thoroughly knew 
his business was not so important to his 
customers, though they profited by it. The 
great point was that Jacob Singer was 
what they called a “reasonable repairer.” 

trails of a Waterbury you wouldn’t have 
supposed that he was a millionaire. Yet 
if I told you that he owned 700 houses in 
the city of Toronto, and that he bought 


still more surprised. 

Quite a story might be written i 
Jacob Singer, the poor Austrian Jew, 


edinToron 


and dramatic figure. He died recently t 


Dwever, I suppose that nobody 
;e repudiated with greater wealth 


f rich man indeed than ou 
;h repairer. In Jacob’s c-as 
hi of affluence was some 


*1 for any am 
t was sufficient 


who tried t 
ity/ So by wc 






cous cries of S “Rax, be.. 

y rax to-day, lady?” They ar< 


S§ t 


! for nobody at all. Little, hunch-backed, 
their pushcarts shortly after daylight, 


other parts of their bod 
with Christian boots, ye 
derstand how joyfully t! 
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The Warning 

By Helen E. Williams 
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STEPHEN BLAYLOCK 
tired. W w a relief, while 
to let the doctor out, to sink into . < 
the comfortable depths of the worn office ' 

head, sideways, into the familiar softness 1 

either side. S It was good just to keep-still, i 
He stirred restlessly. The time he was < 

pilfdf law books. ^There were * morion ’ 
the chair by the window. As he was able 1 
for the past two weeks he had slipped 
down and studied, a damp towel wound 
about his head to clear his mind, giddy 
from lack of sleep. If he could omy in 
some sort kee|> up a little longer'untHhis 

and might still stand a chance for the trav¬ 
elling scholarship. That had been his 
thought—until yesterday. Then he had 


learned that although his mothe 
better the pneumonia had left hei .— 
one lung affected. And the doctor’s suave 

ed. Mountain air; nourishing food /care. 

, “In short—Saranac,” Stephen., had 
broken in with a twisted smile. 

: He had shut the door behind the doctor 
and^come back in here and stared at his 

tide them%v« d (dli r 5le. entered The Iran 
which jvould only a^vpit him if he had 
a year’s study in the-old law university at 
Montpellier, lie had not opened a book 
since. } I-Ie had, mechanically, painstak¬ 
ingly, ‘performed each common task e 
tailed by his mother’s illness. He li 
gone about as usual, forced the usu 


b in the firm of wl 

irtunity, perhaps, of 
l and. sitting in Parli 


1 provide for his mother 
id still be at liberty to 

way, if he could only think of it. He was 
not a fool. At coliege he had even the 

S itation of being rather clever. It was 
confounded drowsiness that made him 
incapable of thought. Now then, for 

*~five by the old clock — 


mind, try to hit upon some expedient. 
Overhead he could hear the doctor still 
talking in monotonous undertone to his 
mother. His voice blended with the 
March wind rising without and the rhyth¬ 
mic tap-tapping of icy pellets, like homeo¬ 
pathic pills, on the window. Shadows 
were lengthening in the room. Already 
the dusk was blurring the pictures on 
the wall. Gradually, he saw the every- 
dav shabby furnishings from a different 

I" 1~|. I U W - II 'Ml, ’> !' 1 5 H I ' I ' "I ,11 

other. For as he lay there thinking, 
e plan evolved and 


always did at a. quarter to the hour: 

It was a large, room luxuriously fur¬ 
nished with things flu* bespoke taste, 

pictures when he was not all lawyer, recog¬ 
nized a Copley print, a Sargent portrait, 
one of Whistler’s vague wharf etchings, 


le thought of all lie must, 
lg a little of the world^his* ' 
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tinue with a harrowing picture of the 
hardships of early Canadian pioneers and 
their eventual reward in the teeming 
cities of the West, the Great New Empire 
and so on. The Boss was always pleased 
with this sort of thing, “—takes ’em out 
of the parish,” he used to say. “Good 
as a lantern lecture, some of that stuff.” 
Whether or no the Boss did any busi- 

have anotion : tha “ d wj employed in the 
first place with an idea that the activities 
of the Agency were extended to this side 
of the water. But if any advertising was 

that I was with the Agency. I lived in 
daily expectation of being assigned a ser¬ 
mon for a Canadian congregation, b"* u 
never came. Presumably Canadian 
gregations are regaled with home-i 

dian church paper- 
similar agency in 

across the border, and 
dutiable in manuscript ft 
Doctrine was mostly home-^rown 

Agency at any rate. The Boss 
tackled doctrinal matters except to s 


like myself were furnished with a typed 
list of the things to avoid or to mention 
in dealing with the different sects and 
and there was always the Agency library 
to refer to when a doubtful matter cropped 

This .library consisted of the Encyclo- 
, ia Brittanica and some hundreds of 


ing up plenty of material. There was not 
very much to be cribbed from these works, 
however. The best of them were pretty 
well known to and used by the clergy 
already and the rest belonged to the 
violent period of theological hair-splitting 

writer. However, an occasional quotation 
from one of them gave a pleasant air of 
theological erudition to a sermon. . 

Writing for dear life for payment 
which hardly made dear life possible it 
was not to be expected that we, the rank 
and file of the Agency employes, should 
approach our work with all that spirit 
of reverence that such work should 


The Apprentice at Number Three 




be produced an 


. A --Jd disposed of under 

• the most profitable conditions possible. 
'" ill the Agency’s *-* -* 


rowed—or rather 
flap ineffectively or 
It is a pity that the stigma wh 
to a preacher who utilizes ot 
eloquence should give su ‘ 

more or less underhand_ 

stalwart, but distinctly 



Sat suite my paijle 
)und—and I’ve got two days 


on working his way from the bottom rimg 
of the ladder, as his old dad^ did. My, my, 

“Indeed, I c 
Archer pleasanl 
partial judgme 
was not killing 


or while his 
.... _ jalized ‘ 
ig himself w 


ing through 




ing the pompous old gentleman returned 
to silence and business. ^ Here was^Archer 

with "his hat scarcely hung on the peg, so 
to speak, already.pestering him with plans 

the factory, the crowded sweat-shop, where 
Italians, Germans and Swedes jostled and 
perspired, and cursed their luck, from sev¬ 
en in the morning till six at night. He 
U - J L —i evading that improvement 
f Archer’s for years. Now it bob¬ 
bed up unexpectedly again, and he fussed, 
and fumed, and puffed over it, like a trac¬ 
tion-engine going up a hill. Evidently he 
found it a much harder task than dilating 
on the virtues of the marvellous boy, Os- 


“Show him in,” responded the busy 
TTis manner changed abruptly at sight 







i was not put on the case, the girl 
responded, wrinkling her brow in an effort 
to recollect some distinguishing feature. 
“All I saw was a young lad, of twelve — 
fourteen, in overalls, with 


bh beautiful, 

my and left the two stand- 
e closed door. A half-hour 


The doctor advanced a step. 

“He is dead,” he said. 

Suddenly behind them, at the far en 


Don’t be mad be- 


tell. Thank God P**” 1 ***** 

A few months later Oscar Steele wa 
showing a traveler over the remodeled fac 
tory, just nearing its completion on th 

“Show me,” he said proudly, “show mi 




you idea. Where do you expect 
compensation for the enormous or 
hard cash?” 

ad good-will 


“In the loyalty aa 
working people.” 

traveler. “On that set 
Mr. Steele?” 

“I think so,” said the manager quietly. 
The traveler took a last piercing, micro- 
spection of the hall, 
things must have a beginning, 
here did you get the idea?” 

the features and form of “the other fel- 


eC< “Bnt al” 


“Oh, the other fellow,” responded the 
boy carelessly. “Mountstephen is his 

didn’t mind taking the place for" the 

Into Steele’s burning, bloodshot eyes 
came the Messed relief of tears. 


'riends of any account,” who in 
lad given back to their fathers 

..... _ priceless, young livep. In his 

memory he carried a fadeless picture of 
a pale and innocent face, framed in tumbl¬ 
ing curls, and two stiff little hands meekly 
folded on a sheet. But how could he ex¬ 
plain to the stranger that it was the father 
love in his heart, new and glorified, and 
extending to other fathers and their chil¬ 
dren, that was responsible for the new 
order of things? ^ „ 

retreating into his shell. ’ ^ 

And, unluckily, Archer was not there 


ay go. From Eastport, Me., licitv as lm ^desires. ^ ^ ^ 

Diego, and on all the waters between the boat to get up full speed you may see any 
“chug” of the motor boat may be heard, number of these dashing, careening fam- 
The vacation ground of the owm-r of "no dy earrvalk ^ir tliat is what the motor 

try, aTd it do^not matter whether he is ’ From New York, for instance, a party 
i Hudson Bay, to the lakes of the Canadian 


The New Family Carry-All 



















of the canals, and the way is open to the 
west, , the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, 

The Northern Canal, which is more like 
followed toTOitehall, at thTffi of Lake 
and fifty miles to the northern end of the 


Another route from Albany would be 
through the Erie Canal and the Oswego 
Canal to Lake Ontario, where it is a safe 

the lake, where a motor boat might follow 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Still another trip after leaving Albany 
would be by way of the Erie Canal and 
the Great E’akes to the Illinois and Michi¬ 
gan canals, and thence to the Mississippi, 
and' the 'way is clear to New Orleans. 


day or 


. Then, 


Take, for instance, a fifty-foot boat of the 
cruising type. It would berth six persons 
and might pass with safety from New 
York to Florida. The sportsman with 
plenty of time could leave New York in 
his own craft, enjoy the shooting at Bar- 
negat and in Chesapeake Bay, then cruise 
southward clear to Pamlico Sound, an El¬ 
dorado for redheads, canvas backs and 
wild geese. Then there are the tarpon 
fishing along the Florida Keys and the 
sunny, health giving climate. 

If the owner of a boat of the cruising 
class is a fisherman he may go in his own 


The comfortable, roomy" cruising m 
Doats; are of a different type from^ 


vebecom 




licji 


permit it to go from New York to the 
southern end of Florida all the way in¬ 
side, except for a short stretch between 
Beaufort, N. C., and Georgetown, S. C. 

almost ideal. In Great South Bay, Long 
Island, where ducks are shot from bat¬ 
teries, it is rapidly displacing the sailboat. 
The man who does his^duck shooting in 

at a time, and who is not abfe to leave his 
business long enough to go to one of the 
more inaccessible shooting grounds. To 
him time is a big factor, and every minute 
of 'his short vacation is precious. The sail- 
hnat, is comfortable enough, but in case 
an might be held in the bay a 


nds. One of the craft fifty 
feet in length may have nothing more 
than a little cubbyhole of a cabin large 

'll' I 1 « M- 1 Mil ' 1 _ 

spray, but it will satisfy the wildest votary 
of speed. 


Iculated, and 


unable to reach the point where he wishes 
to anchor his batteries and spend his only c 
day of vacation in the cabin of the sailing c 
boat or in a shack on short waiting for f 
proper winds. The motor boat obviates £ 
nil iliis. mill in ll.o full, wl.on llio Inw i,- , 

off ducks, Great South Bay is dotted with 1 

batteries and carrying the men who are } 


ectric heating and lighting plants is 
idely supplanting the steam yacht, be- 
luse of its less bulky machinery, its ex¬ 


it is the knockabout boat, the “fami- 
yall,” which holds the widest, most- 
, appeal. A person with no techni- 
iwledge of machinery may easily 

requires no strength. To operate 
>r boat of ordinary tonnage it is 
tn necessary to obtain a navigator’s 
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onoe been a bed of spruce-boughs, still 
wrapped in mangy furs that had rotted 
to fragments, lay a skeleton. The last 

elusion, as he picked up a lump of gold 
as large as hia doubled fist. Beside the 
lum^was a pepper-can filled with nuggets 

showing no signs of wash. 

So true had the tale run, that Smoke ac¬ 
cepted without question that the source 
of the gold was the lake’s bottom.^ Under 

was nothing to be^done,^and at^ midday, 
farewell look back and down at hia find. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Lake,” he said. “You 
just keep right on staying there. I’m 
"ming back to drr ; - :e 


built a fire four days later 
that white anarchy he 


pt with the 


The creek he was on was n 
pearance, and trended as it s 
the southwest. But Surprise 
lost to him as it had been to 
in the past. 

Half a day’s journey do^ 


the McQuestion, he < 
trail. The late snows 


His conclusion v 




later. Somewhere in 


from him, and he knew not in what direc¬ 
tion lay behind. It was as if he had just 
emerged from a nightmare. I' 

-m, i m i 1 


.forty below zeu _ 

ed that night, and he fell asleep wc_ 

ing who were the men who had rediscov¬ 
ered the Two Cabins and if he would fetch 
it next day. At the first hint of dawn he 
was under way, easily following the half- 
obliterated trail and packing the recent 
snow with his webbed shoes so that the 
dogs should not wallow. 

ing out upon him on a bend of the river. 
It seemed to him that he heard and felt 
simultaneously. The crack of the rifle 
came from the right, and the bullet, tear¬ 
ing through and across the shoulders of 
his drill parka and woolen coat, pivoted 
him half around with the shock of its im- 
II ' m i ! 

second crack of the rifle. This time it was 


le bank, a 
^as unpleasantly aw 


in the rifle cracked, 


dogs, fought across 
of shallow divides, 
- of weird canyons 
id twice had man- 


ch he decided was the McQues- 

•e he shot a moose, and- 

wolf-dog carried a full 


dering behind, and dodged in among the 
trees and brush. Slipping out of his 
snow-shoes, he wallowed forward at full 
length and peered cautiously out. Noth¬ 
ing was to be seen. Whoever had shot at 
him was lying quiet among the trees of 

“If something doesn’t happen pretty 
— ” ^ end of half an 

away and build 
... Yellow Face, 

what’d you do, lying in the frost with cir¬ 
culation getting slack and a man trying 
to plug you?” 

He crawled back a few yards, packed 
down the snow, danced a jig that sent the 
blood back into his feet, and managed to 
endure another half hour. Then, from 
ujice down the river, he heard the unmistak- 
fifty- able jingle of dog-bells. Peering out, he 
down saw a sled round the bend. Only one man 


our,” “I’ll ha 


MacL< 


Majgj 


was with-it, straining at the^ gee-pole^ and 

first human he had seen since he parted 
from Shorty three weeks before. His 
next thought was of the potential murder- 


struck by the first shot. The shock 
the high velocity bullet staggered h 
Ti. awkwardly to the sled, h 

allied a rifle out from un 


falling, and j 
the lashings. 
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tion of my speech.” This was enougl 

presently sat down in triumph. 

The premier now controls the He 

r at, New Westminster. H 
of the big 




ie incident merely illustrates how 
and personal is the tie which binds 

las beerTremarked that Richard Mc- 
is a good sport. Though he has 
played any games himself, he is an 

of the trustees of the Minto Cup. 
A game of lacrosse at New Westminster 
will bring him over from the capital when 



shouted, “ ‘Tis not so.” Th/premier look¬ 
ed around benignly at the interrupter for 




[r. Speaker, the j 
___ide his Hidden i 

leverly done and only Richard Mc- 
could have handled a situation so 


__*__has begun and his comj 

to influence the people of the province in 
their attitude towards the man. Time was 
everybody called him Dick. To-day 
usually called Mr. McBride to his 


id the P lSt°time 


ik McBride behind hi 
i home town, of cot 
Le to obliterate the pet name mid, '. 
visits the haunts of his youth, he 
it right and left. His exalted : 


picked up. Invariably cool 
the premier is particularly 
in times of danger. When 
would be absorbed in 




is no differs 


the roads being in poor shape, the chauf¬ 
feur ran the car along cautiously. The 
speed did not suit the premier, who is a 
good sport, and he kept urging the driver 
to go faster. Finally the worried chauf¬ 
feur blurted out, “Hang it all, Dick, how 
can you expect a man to go any faster on 
this road.” Such familiarity sounds 
strange to those who do not know the man 


Under Fire 

Archie P. McK i s h n i 


Pitt Lake, where he enjoys his favorite 
sport to his heart’s content. As a canoeist 

water. In fact, he might well be called 
Daredevil Dick so fearless, is he on the 
waiter. Five years ago he and three friends 


OF Dayton, his associates has this to 
say, that never once had his nimble 
fingers made a mistake in handling 
money. That was because they did not 
know Dayton as Dayton knew himself. 
Those nimble fingers of the teller had 




across the Lake in a couple of canoes. r . 
premier was in a small fourteen foot craft. 1 

would have been the part of prudence to 
turn back and wait another day. But al¬ 
ways ready to take chances, he determin- 


He sighed as he brushed the stack 
bills into the drawer. It was 'his breat_ 
ing-spell between the tides. The noon 
whistles had blown; the whole office was 
drowsy and still. Dayton glanced about 
him. He was alone in the bank. Even 
ipty, the lame old ledger-keeper, had 
’ • ■ ’ ^ His ey«* 




ore they were 
and collected, 
distinguished 


It may be, as some would have us be¬ 
lieve, that in mental calibre, Premier Mc¬ 
Bride falls below certain members of his 
cabinet. This is debateable. Even were it 
the case, he possesses something that very 
few public men can boast and that is the 


about his steel cage, finally res— e — 
brown automatic revolver lying close 
his right hand. He reached over and d 
it towards him, then pushed it away \ 
a shudder. 

The teller drew a crumpled letter f: 
his pocket and spread it out before bin 
the counter. He had read the letter < 
before that morning. . There are ti 


me. I had always thought you brave 
and honest. Your confession brands 
you a thief and a coward. You stole 
two thousand dollars. You gambled 

nothing. Those who won the money 


trait enables 'him to conquer where men _, V 

of the greatest ability would often fail. ™| ld 


ianlv' vou were wrong. I can’t 
hat way. Of course all is over 


plain envelope which he sealed, addressed 
and stamped, and dropped into a letter 
box. A faint blush had wiped the dead 
greyness from his face. He leaned wearily 

alMihere 

- quickly as a step 

ided in the hall. It passed, and again 
Dayton reached for the revolver. Then a 

Dayton lifted his head slowly and the 
red mist rolled away from his brain. A 

face below the mi 

•nation. 

juick,” 


It flashed upon Dayton that here stood 
his deliverer. No one except himself knew 
the amount of cash on hand. Nobody 

He swayed upright and with trembling 
hand opened the cash drawer. 

But SHE knew! He would ^ take the 

He slammed the door shut again and 
stood erect with a laugh. 

“To h-with you,” he said, and 

What happened then is not very distinct 
to Dayton. lie remembered facing the 
red-yellow spurts of flame, his left arm 
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The Man With a Purpose 

















The Wall of Ice 



had he built; 


i’s chief : 


residential street, that his neighbors ne. - 

thought of him as a rich man. And yet, t 
rich h^ was. He had first realized the ) 
fact two years ago, when old Abner Grout £ 

partnership in his business. £ 

t** v{ ~ J way, John had, 


joined^his pr 


happiness. The fact that the 
his property, and had stood vacant 


.h both hands and sobbing bitter- 


o the matter-of-fact mer- 


ii9 wife. Her apparent ini 




. particle. In fact, h 
would have been surprised had she show: 
any interest in the proposal. That ver 
day he interviewed the agent for the pro 
perty, and before night, the transfer wa 

“I have bought the Hayden place,” h 

finishing his supper. 

“It’s a beautiful he— ” -A—**-* 



John never dared 
had since awakened, it was ei 
him to live out his life at her sid 
adoring, striving ever for her ] 
This was what suddenly hurt 
realization of the failure of h 

was not happy, and he had 
and himself that 


_promised 

she should be. 
During long, lonely weeks he recs 
" —‘- f — _J? wistfulness on her 


Lren’t you happy here, Lucia?” he 
ie turned toward him, revealing the 


the expression of- 

as she had gazed toward the < 
denly, out of his love flashed an inspira¬ 
tion. It was like a spark of genius that 
t.T'fl.nsfnrms a child of the people into a 
)f mankind, or an^ordm^ 


moment, covering her 


gether that John had ever seen her cry. 
His slow mind grappled with the prob¬ 
lem; his love sought the solution of the 

m; wK next he saw her, she was her 
calm, collected self again; but he was not 

“You need a change,” he told her. 

As usual, she passively acquiesced, and 


a^long visit. ^As he^partr 
hand rather reluctantly, 
a cool good-by; but after 


could have guided him i 

work-basket on a low st 
chair; the book that she 
theu^last evening in the c 

Finally, when the cotta* 


ge lay opei 




anticipating the joy of welcoming his 
her into the carriage, he was, if anything, 

little^ except trivial family happenings. 

broached the subject of the cottage. 

“I have moved back to the old house, 
dear,” he said, a hint of longing in his 
voice. “Do you r ; ~ JO ” 

“Not in the le 


” replied Lucia 


jfiece of work into a thing of imperishabl 
vo days in refur- 


moving her wrap. She sat down in her 
favorite chair. From beneath half-closed 
lids she cast a quick glance round the 
color heightened 
to speak; 1 


nishing the old house. From _ 

rooms of the splendid Hayden place he 
brought forth all their old household 


opened her lips to speak; but, af 
visible effort, she turned her head an 
mained silent. 

John walked restlessly to and fro, the 

He longed to ask^or a word, for a look, 
but his customary dumbness held him in 


the arrange- 
*1 beside her 


) detail was exactly 

___ 

so wonderful, so unbelievable, that John 
reeled with the joy of it. In few words, 
calmly, as usual, Lucia let him know that 


“It’s good to be home,” she s: 
waited expecta"* 1 " 

There came a night when John paced 


John waited expectantly. 

“If you don’t mind, I shall go right to 
bed; I’m very tired,” she added. 


ground flc 




failed her. Their life together ha 
a failure—of that he was now con 
It must have been his fault. He ^ 

affection. Th en , he thrust the thought i 
from him as unworthy. 

Suddenly, down the stairs floated the 
sound of a new voice, wavering, unreal, 
filling the house with a strange new pre- 

The doctor entered the sitting-room pre¬ 
sently, smiling broadly. “Here, John,” 
he said, holding out a - 1 — 


Afterward, it 


1’t tell you I 1 
30. ^Perhaps thi 


dI thought yo 


? Oh, we 






AST'S 


~ -id breath John opened tl 

He glanced at the first word, an 
3d with the shock of surprise. E 


you will not recognize me nor yourself. It 
is unlike me to write in this manner. And 
yet you have always been “Beloved” to 
me—no, not always—but for a long, long 
time. You have known it, haven’t you? 


(reading his wife’s 
message, jug stum xuia! a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. A feeling of rebel¬ 
lion, of grief unbearable surged over him 
at the realization that his heart’s desire 
had come too late. “The cruelty of itl 
The cruelty of itl” he moaned. 

He was blinded by the vision of the 
sweetness of life as-it mig htbe with Lucia, 

startedltor^he'^re. * -- 1 * 


“Doctor!” gasped John. “Doctor, 
Luoia says she is going to die!” 

“What of it?” said the physician am- 

US “^hat of it! What of it! What do 
you mean?” cried John, a growing horror 

“Just because she says so is no 
it’s true,” said Brownlow, briskly. ‘ 


1 tinued, waving aside John’s i 
• was abnormal. There wa~ 

1 A baby to hold in her ar 


I thought t^at’ yoi__ 

couldfiiever forgive myself—and there is 

that you doubted. The wall grew ever 
higher and higher—the wall of dumb¬ 
ness, the seeming wall of ice—but did it 

What melted it was the completeness 
of your understanding—the delicacy of of 
your preceptions that prompted you to 


ot itr—a baby, 
and wife of 


“Bosh!” exclaimed the old man, testily, 

her—gently, gently.” 

In a moment, John was on his knees 
by his wife’s bed. 

“Lucia, Lucia,” he murmured broken¬ 
ly, “you guessed wrong; it’s the be|in- 

m ifer d mii Sole'weSy 8 about his neck. 
“I believe you’re right,” she whispered. 


Modernizing the Automobile 



IN this age the man who would attain 
the highest degree of success must special- 

callings abreast. The demand is for 
skilled concentration. Provided he is af¬ 
forded the opportunities necessary the 
worker with ability, training and experi¬ 
ence will achieve the greatest success. 
Perhaps it should be added that he will, if 
he makes the proper use of his talents— 

. excells in specialized service,^which makes 
for progress whether it be in science, or 


Possibly in no other branch of 
have specialists excelled more tha 
manufacture of automobiles. r 
have been steady i 




tained—the result of constant study ar 

S^thT’amallest detail "t-* 
parts’ manufacturer, is 


Indeed, tc 

--he rapid developmei 

tile automobile industry. His work bi 
at the time when twenty miles an ■] 
was considered a dangerous speed on 
road, when if an automobile would 
few miles without stopping for some 
justment it was considered good enoug 
rank with the best. Due in some de 
to his efforts, stock cars are now built 
able of going thousands of miles with 
bonnet sealed or that may be driven 
race five hundred miles 
miles an hour without m» 



tions for improvement, arising from their 
varied experience in the use of the article. 
As a real It his product to-day represents 
as .great a development as that shown by 

It is seldom, indeed, that any design is 
in such perfect form when first presented 
to the public that further improvement 
cannot be made. It may "have shown such 
good results in the first trials that the 

market, and while it may at all times 
have given a good account of itself, yet 
as it goes through the fire of the real test 

hundreds of different makes, under all 

hold its popularity, be so refined and im¬ 
proved that just complaints shall be, not 
only largely, but entirely removed. 

Different sizes or models for the varied 
conditions of service^are usually required, 

properly installed. The extra effort and 
against trouble that is well justified. For- 
is broad enough to realize that the aoces- 

dreds of installations, is in position to 
solve satisfactorily any problems^that may 

Any product as it approaches perfection 
a better selection of materials must be 
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an article really good in the first place 1 
where an organization is devoting its en¬ 
tire effort to it and has the benefit of 
experience under all condition of service 
on all weights and styles of cars. j 

improve appearance; aiToil channel or an t 
oil cup added to insure perfect lubrica- 1 


jd himself to rest with perfecting his 
- product or lowering his costs, but has 
• built up a service department, which en- 
’ 1 ’ ’ to make replacements with the 


n making his product such that its 
' ‘ " 'he highest safety 


instances, that 


particularly trying c: 
part bent, and that dim 
forth be beyond question. 

It is these little improvements that 
gradually build up an article until it is 
safe, durable and satisfactory under all 
conditions of service, until it can be placed 
on car and practically forgotten because 

tory it is in demand, which tends toward 
volume of business. Production in very 
l arge quantities permits of special ma- 

perfect interchangeability. 

chine shop means constantly 
methods of doing 

way. The w( 
possible skill. 



standard hi^ 

mpahies th_.... 

the early years of tb 
industry and that have built up a reputa¬ 
tion for honestvaluM in high grade pro- 

the cars their factories are capable of pro- 

The demand for high grade cars will 
never grow less. Aside from the health 
and pleasure motoring affords, there is a 

insure a liberal use of these time savers. 
This reason lies in the fact that the daily 
struggle is to enlarge the sphere of human 
activity—to do more that we may get more 


The motor car does this to such an extent 
that it is its province to be bought—to be 
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BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEARING 
IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES OF THE WORLD 
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In many ways do« 
is liking for this cou 

itations Kmcls™ 
British army to i 
lanoeuvres of the G« 


guests, and are frequently entertained at 
His °^ n table, while privileges 


g l WinS 

. _, _ 0 __, Balmoral 

l (where a pair of extremely well-drawn 
i shooting-pictures are displayed), San- 
l dringham and Marlborough House. Men- 


____by the K_ 

recalls the fact that he likewise contributed 
sketch in what mi ’ ‘ 



US 1 ,)[ I in w n] }u \ u 1 li M III I 

they took place. “I never talk upon mili- 
tary matters with the Duke of Con¬ 
naught,” he once remarked 


It has been said with considerable truth 
that the Kaiser is never so happy as when 
he is changing from one uniform to an¬ 
other. The number of these that he pos¬ 
sesses is simply wonderful, and there is 
certainly no other monarch in the world 
who can appear in so many changes of 
garb. At each of the Royal palaces sev- 



His Majesty’s personal clothing, 
everything is so arranged that his body 

particular uniform required at a moment’s 
notice. Each complete outfit, down to the 
spurs and the shoulder-knots, are placed 
•-jggn airtight boxes specially 


__ j _idsofvolui 

works that he has amassed. As mignt be 
' ’ * one of his essentially war- 
lixe temperament, books dealing with 
naval and military cc ’ 11 ' " 


of the I 


factured to hold them 


1th 


These are all con- 


a moment longer than he thinks ahsolute- 
to His Majesty, who lamps about 7 the 
the object required—whatever it may be 


„ so arranged that any book he re¬ 
quires can instantly be placed before him. 

Though the Kaiser is not seen out 
shooting to-day so frequently as was the 
case a few years ago, he is still a first-rate 
shot, and this is rather surprising, con- 

,1m h ii> m1 Infirm y > _h h i 


u HI o 


__ .is likewise very expert 

it pig-sticking, though this is a sport, that 
1 t rarely indulges in now, owing to 



who would 

Wilhelm P II Ph ^U 


le way, th 

.. __ ..ell as he du_ 

There can be no doubt that the Kaise: 
is one of the most striking personages o 


precisely what _ _ 

adopt upon any subject that may 

sive article, the reading of 
Strand, for April, cannot 1 


ankrupt? 


“FRANCE’S Empty Stocking” is the title 
of a striking article in Hampton’s Maga¬ 
zine, written by F. Cunliffe-Owen, who 

analyze the situation of great unrest 
among the peasantry of France. Many 
students of national affairs profess ~~~ 


Just as 


Describing these condit 
To-day‘the stocking of 


Paris, as in 1871, but throughout the 
length and breadth of France, in the rural 


ly to destroy the republic, and bring about 
the restoration of the throne in France. 

It will be objected to this that the coffers 
of the Bank of France are filled to over¬ 
flowing. That may well be the case. But 
it does not prevent the stockings being 

There are^two things which go to show 

public are keenly alive to the dangers of 
the situation resulting from this. In the 
first place, there is the composition of the 

not only three ex-premiers, but also other 

rant their demand for its presidency. 
Representing different shades of republi¬ 
canism, they have been moved by the 
critical character of present conditions to 
sink all their political differences, their 

cases to the heaviest pecuniary sacrifices 


■s, and he makes it a 


Seine, and more closely resembling that of 
1793, which was likewise the result of the 
empty stocking and starvation—with this 
difference: that whereas the Terror of 1793 
if the monarchy, 


•emely lucrative legal practice in order 
) unite in a common effort to save the 
3public. Only a .. 


acing the latter^a peril which 
brought all these men together, ur 









found one of his best men figuring. ‘Go¬ 
ing to start a shop,’ he announced. ‘Last 
Saturday I did nine dollars and sixty cents 

dollars; consequently you made five dol- 
staxt^a shop and get all the profit^ 

ted to Mtoftat hThad drawn three ddkrs 
for Tuesday’s work—which day he took in 
but one dollar and sixty-five cents—he was 

sold out five months later to pay wages i 

Third on the list of profit-eating fa 
cies, Mr. van Slyke goes on to say, is 
belief that every expense incurred beca 

expense to run. Thus a delicatessen o\ 
er neglected to charge in the wages of 

His oversight is duplicated every day. 
Where a business owns a building, the 
rental- is frequently neglected in figuring: 
charity donations are often “stood” by- 
clerks and department heads; window dis¬ 
plays, particularly where the display is de- 


sry business man has his eye on a point 
ead where he will round out profit by a 

“There is a metropolitan printer, who, 
- eight years, has been trying to mat« * 
profit of $10,000. A number of con 


$™298TJf 


and $8,71£ 


of $8,217; $6,43f 
""" The secon 


i Mr 2s? 

$1,783 more pr. 
; did indeed han 

; plicated machin 
5 found later, wh 
; stalled, w< 



pressage. The^cost price of^goods is their 

Fifth—and one of the greatest fallacies 
of business—is the theory that profit per¬ 
centages are figured on the price paid for 
merchandize. That overactivity in one 

loss, neglect, or lack of method in another] 
is a sixth fallacy that misleads many in an 
honest attempt to determine the real profit. 


jobs, jobs which it was 

profit to the type-setting department, i _ 
year he pushed pressroom and bindery, 
only^to come out $1,702 behind the profit 

“Interviewed lately on the subject of 
profits, he declared: ‘Extra business costs 
extra money to handle. No printer, or 
manaeer in anv other line of business, can 
jly by adding to vol- 
s. It may work out on paper but it 

way: The manager of any well-regu- 
1 ’ iness, as mine, is kept fairly busy, 
n-acn year he is growing busier. Addition- 

more oversight calls for more time—which 
is not to be had without more expense. 
When you start out to add to profit'by any 

have a ticklish road to travel—unless you. 
can get a greater amount of work done for 

cutting expense by short, cuts disguised.’ ” 


Changes Needed In Preside 

WHATEVER may be the difference of the president!* 
opinion among the dominant political The advantagi 
parties of the United States as to questions out re-election 
of-policy, the leaders are. slowly becoming an editorial re: 
a unit in their views that some change in Century says: 


Term 

vould be desirable. 


It is remarkable that in the pres* 

WM1 ‘’“rSS 


a proposal to change fe-- 

iod from two possible terms of four years 
each to one of six or eight years with in¬ 
eligibility, as provided by bills recently 
introduced in both houses of congress. For 
such a reform is certainly in line with 
their professed desire and purpose of giv- 
:— - 1 -, re ac tual control of 


2 £ thep 


nt President 


The well-known disadvantages which 
each quadrennial contest produces, begin¬ 
ning two years before the election and last- 


ant to be ignored. Among them are the 

lationto be considered from fSnapOT 
political points of view instead of on its 
merits; the diversion of time and effort 


the duties of the Presidency and of 
cress, and the effect of the tradition ( 


. _. t us imagine the reform accomplish- 

3 ed. Think what the office would gain in 
3 dignity and worth; how free the Presi- 
. dent would be to plan and pursue his pub- 


er they t 


to be ex- 


er of appointment—though, 
this power has often proved i 
JWho was " 1 ‘ ” ’ 

^-ng^th- 

be clerical class 




ponent, because he is the only official 
elected by all the people. 

His fame and the opportunity of estab¬ 
lishing it by great services, unthwarted by 
patronage or the hope of patronage, would 
be to.him a daily inspiration, and, what¬ 
ever might be thought of his policies, he 
- 1J 1 .“-.e with greater self-respect 


■ontinu,? 


two in their minds. From Jac 
present day the usage has been uniform, ] 
and uniformly objectionable, and it will ‘ 
always be so till we adopt a single term, j 


long shall it be 


g the personal 
ntion from the 




.. — Wage Question,” c 
me Robert writes in The Amei 
v of Reviews has been a domi: 


as been so great and 
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in the tobacco industry who earn only 
$4.50 a week. Investigations show that 
$6.50 is the least that a woman can live 
decently on. Mrs. Glendower Evans, of 

ed e iast n y™in MLachi^tte^sete^orth 
facts taken from the Federal Labor Re- 
vhich illumine this topic. 


“Of th 


or both. These women 
an average a weekly w, 

the average cost of nt_,_ 

rent, food, light, heat, and laundry, w 
$4.35, leaving ^less tb— 41 *.**■ 


a group of 1,568 w 


bedrooms. This fa< 


id friendless workingwc 
iu cuuumstances of life that are 
ducive to the best and highest 
conduct. The report of the Mg 
Commission on Minimum Wage Be 
presented the analysis and the facts 
cerning the wages of 15,807 
gaged in four of the le 


le leading industries in 


it is right that we 


)rt to the legislature in 
her with a bill in whie 


;e Board. This bill provides 


that there be established a 1 


>y the Governor, the duty 
imissioners being to inquire ii 
ie facts appertaining to wages paid 
-i~—.u. lonweal th a 


margin whatever to spend on amusement, 
dty^ha™ the W TOmfflTadrifl, T matter of 

or boarding houses and two-thirds of 
these—that is, between 13,000 and 14,000 

friends^ menTs 


female employes in the said trade, and al¬ 
so one or more disinterested persons to 
represent the public. When two-thirds of 


industry. If w 

not grasped its responsibility 
•unless it also orders that we 


which were the result of underpaying and maximum (for the 
the resultant underfeeding, and unhealth- women declines i 
ful living. As we have nothing as yet that years t j, ere ^ no ] 
is comparable to the German system of ghe goes on worki 
r e whiSr ^ Charles Edward, B 
cently became effective^in England^ th 


No m 


lployes in the Common^ 
liah TO£> °-° boards of noi 

of the employers in 




compensation to labor at a given trade, 

a new wage board. When the c< 


zines has aroused greater interest in recent 
times than that of C. P. Connolly on “Big 
Business and the Bench,” in Everybody’s 
Magazine. In three articles which have 
already appeared some startling examples 


-- -hidings of a wage 

■ board, it shall issue an order declaring 


justice and threatens the honest judge 
with retirement to private life as the 
penalty for his integrity. 


porate and property rights to the utmost 
as against individual rights and the rights 
of the public as represented by the State. 
These judges have resolved ambiguities in 
the law in favor of large and powerful in¬ 
terests. They have upheld supposed 
powers of corporations heretofore un¬ 
known to the reason or theory of the law. 
They have annulled by judicial decisions. 

Congress and Legislatures have, in spasms 
of public virtue, passed for the e-eneral 
good. They have reached ou 


he working-girls who have 
ecause of the threatened reduc- 
le family income; by the girls 
is, because there were always so 
iting to^take their places ;^byjhe 

i,p labor; by the 




But such judges are usually 
they can be depended upon wnen tne i 
arises in which the influence behind t 
has something at stake; because^then 

gs will be “safe” in I 


point bv a case which attracts wide public 
attention, even though it but indirectly 
illustrates the point. While I write, a 
Federal judge in New York City fines in 
the sum of $25,000 a rich man who had 




Pay 


defrauded the Government of some $1,- 
400,000. At the same time, the same 

ment a minor offender who had defrauded 
the Government of $2,500. The rich 
smuggler had netted $1,375,000. He had, 
figuratively, departed from court with the 
loot under his arm. He was an importer 
of silks. The Greek who was sentenced 
to jail was an importer of dates and figs. 
Were I in the Greek’s place, I think I 


political party was seated in power, to c 
off the heads of its leading antagonists ai 
to confiscate their property; and he sa 


habit in Pennsylvania to confiscate the offi¬ 
ces of every enemy of the dominant poli¬ 
tical ring in the State. 

During the pendency of this case in the 




Watch the elevators in ^our Federal 
cuffed wretches who enter, charged with 


rho has levied unlaw- 
ce with his lawyers and Government 


according to 


le State of Pennsylvania, wi 


In 1901 the Legislature 
vania passed what was k 
“ripper" la 

nViina Aid 


_lot tave the political _ 

of the local authorities of Pittsburgh, 
legheny or Scranton. It secured 
port by an act removing the - 
these cities and giving the G 
the State the power to appoint th 
cessors under the title of “recorders 
act placed the rebellious ' 
themselves* contrary to 
provision declaring tha 


cial law regulating the affairs 
An appeal was made tc 
Court of the State to preve 




Making Va 

ompany employing 200 to 

_le offices has a head sten- 

io tactfully maintains disci- 


delphia 

', place* 


charge was made i: 

Press, with specific d 
and language, that Justice Potter, of the 
Supreme Court, had talked over the long¬ 
distance telephone with Governor Stone, 
and had kept him advised of the discus¬ 
sion of the case among the judges. The 
opinion disclosed that the judges men¬ 
tioned in the alleged telephone conversa- 

x:- ag Judge Potter had declared, 

snts, they would 


. „ ;i- sixth year, it is regarded throughout the 

pune and still is “one of the girls." In home office as making “life worth living." 
her intimacy with the stenographic corps From the president to the office boys, 
she became impressed by their improvi- everyone is invited (but not compelled) 
dence. The stenographer’s salaries rang- to save fifty cents a week. Those who de¬ 
ed from $8 to$15, yet hardly any saved, sire may save $1, $1.50 or $2, but^this is 

lars, only to withdraw^hen/for a passing (payday) to jhe cashier, who banks the 

Vacation season opened the head sten- vacation he (or she) is given the amount 
ographer’s eyes to the far-reaching effect paid in the Bauverein and two weeks’ ad- 
of this thriftlessness. From June to Oc- vance salary. On October 1 the fund 
tober, they were a disgruntled lot. starts anew. The interest paid by the 

“What’s the use having a vacation if bank in January is divided pro rata 


sand-dollar office, took the stump in — 
1 following campaign, and, defending Judge 
Potter, who was a candidate for re-elec- 
nnounced that the judge -had a per- 


a trip only deepened the general gloo: 

“Save but fifty cents a week and 
will have $26 for vacation," the ' 
tenographer told them 
tarted fifty-cents-a-wee 


__ _ _ ....... ttl^SidT 31 ’ ^ dU6S ° n 

started fifty-cents-a-week accounts, which 2. Anyone not paying at specified time 

1 .1 __‘ will be dropped from Bauverein and for- 

The head stenographer talked the matr feit amount paid in. 


LAST month Alexander Smith & Sons, 
carpet comp— — XTV “ 

newsmen tclmcks^r 0 $65 J)00 ^to ^employ- 


United States Steel Corporation, th 
Yonkers, N.Y.—one national Harvester Co., or to the E 
that rarely furnish Kodak Company. The last name' 
yyr~ c -- J conspicuously in last month’s 


iss of the Philadelphia Law Sc 
“I love to think,” said Justice Potter, 
f thA chivalric side of the profession of 
; of the opportunities it gives to 
, lance full and fair into the face 
f a frowning wrong; of the ability 
bestows for the protection of the 
., .or the uplifting of the poor and 
l-trodden, for the enforcement of 
id the restoration of ill-gotten 


ompany’s second semi-annual c 
i of profits. He explained 


workers of ten years’ standing 
ing amounts equal to ten per cent 

ber 3lflast; and that those of mo 
five years’ standing but less than t 
receiving amounts equal to five pi 
of their earnings. In all, 2,500 
participated. am acR 

Profit-sharing has generally been look- smaller 

aeon’s “bigness” was’a condition preced- Com/' 

ent—something which might be practiced - 

only by concerns equal in stature to the 



ested that such systems were possible 
for the great widely owned “trusts.” 






In opposition, I 
ilared before the S£ 


liberal 


selves. It must be their business, and they 

over a fair return on capital. Instead of 
profit-sharing being possible only for ca¬ 
pitalistic institutions, we (in Massachu¬ 
setts) have found by far the finest and 
best fruits of the^system in small concerns; 

cern9 with a small number of partners, or 
stockholders, who were expanding and de¬ 
veloping their business.” 

Mr. Brandeis instanced one compara¬ 
tively small manufacturing concern in 


th°f ye |a i°s ltS empl ° ye t S ’ ?£*** to 

tal. It gives the remaining profits, one- 
half to its executive officers, and one-half 
to its working force, in addition to their 

been mccSfuUy SSnmany ofthe 
staple trades, as “a substitute for the old 

ployed.” Over there they P look upon the 
system as one practical means by which 
the small manufacturer and the small 
shopkeeper can perpetuate their business 
and compete on equal ground with their 


Was 


‘Robbed” 


AN INTERESTING story of the “rob¬ 
bery” of Mark Twain, while on a Nevada 
lecture tour, is related by Alber B. Paine 
in Harper ’s Magazine in the course of his 
series of articles on “Some Chapters From 
an Extraordinary Life.” During the Ne¬ 
vada tour, particularly at Virginia, Mark 
Twain’s friends begged him to repeat his 
entertainment, but he resolutely declined. 


But that irresponsible imp, Steve Gillis, 
who was again in Virginia, conceived a 
plan which would make it not only neces¬ 
sary for him to lecture again, but would 
supply him with a subject. Steve’s plan 

turer of his funds by a friendly highway 
robbery and let an account of the adven¬ 
ture furnish the new lecture. two more of Sam's o 

In “Roughing It,” Mark Twain has giv- loved him and would 
en a version of this mock robbery, which is ‘ ”” " 

correct enough as far as it goes, but im¬ 
portant details are lacking. Only a few 
years ago (it was April, 1907), in his cab¬ 
in on Jackass Hill, with Joseph Goodman 
and the writer of this history present, Steve 
Gillis made his “death-bed” confession as 


money. The Divide was a good, lo 
got City Marshal George Birdsall into 


. That’s the kind of friend 
Nevada. If he had any en< 
heard of them, 
t take in Dan de Quille o 


Ve didn’t take in Dan, b« 


afraid he would tell him! 


and make a big sensation. That 
pack the opera house at two dollars 
10 h n M O i ! ill \ 

“Well, everything went off prett’ 
About the time Mark was finishii 
le-turc in (iold Hill, the robbers al 


5 but Stewart was thre 
* Virginia by that tir 

[ "Dennis wanted t 


“Mark’s lecture was given in Piper’s 
Opera House, October 30,1866. The Vir- 
ginia people had heard many famous lec¬ 
tures before, but they were side-shows com¬ 
pared with Mark’s. It could have been run 
to crowded houses for a week. We begged 
him to give the common people a chance, 
but he refused to repeat himself. He was 
going down to Carson, and was coming 
back to talk in Gold Hill about a week 
later, and his agent, Dennis McCarthy, and 


and carrying a carpet-sack about half full 
of silver between them. I shadowed them 
and blew a policeman’s whistle as a signal 
to the boys when the lecturers were in 

heard Sam say to Dennis: P 

“ ‘I’m glad they’ve got a policeman on 
the Divide. They never had one in my 
day.’ 

“Just about that time the boys, all with 
black masks on and silver dollars at the 
sides of their tongues to disguise their 
voices, stepped out the stuck six-shooters at 
Sam and Dennis, and told them to put 

up u. U b n I 1 

another ‘Beauregard’ and ‘Stonewall Jack- 

and Mark’s^too, 'though"Mark wa™’t a bit 
scared or excited. He talked to the rob¬ 
bers in his familiar fashion. He said: 

“ ‘Don’t flourish those pistols so promis¬ 
cuously. They might go off by accident.’ 

“They told him to hand over his watch 
and money, but when he started to take 
his hands down they made him put them 
up again. Then he asked how they ex¬ 
pected him to give them his valuables with 
his hands up in the sky. He said his 
treasures didn’t lie in heaven. He told 

one Sandv Baldwir 
---Whim^bu 


et back to Virginia and be settled wl 
bey came along. As we were going av 
lark called: 

“ ‘Say, you forgot something.’ 


a joke about him 


“‘No, Dennis. I’m used to obeying 
orders when they are given in that con¬ 
vincing way; we’ll just keep our hands up 


He told us 

ed me if 1 had any money. I gave him 
a hundred dollars of his own money, and 
he ordered refreshments for everybody. 
Then we adjourned to the Enterprise office, 

Quille wrote up the story arid telegraphed 
it to the Associated Press. Then some¬ 
body suggested that Mark would have to 

robbery would make a great subject. He 
entered right into the thing, and next day 
we engaged Piper’s Opera House, and 
people were offering five dollars for front 
seats. It would have been the biggest 

hadeome off™ ° m lrRm ' a ’ ' 
“But we made a mistake then, by tak- 


wit-h champagne^h 
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What the Receipt 

0 0 1 FEB 28 ^ 

E *-0.00 

Does for You 

B CtH .00 

J. E. POUTRE. 

Dry Goods and 
i Novelties. 

SHERBROOKE. - QUL 

TT protects you on cash sales, because amount 

X is totaled and a duplicate of the printed record 
made under lock and key. It gives a check 
on your cash drawer. 

It protects when a charge sale is made, because 
the receipt cannot be issued without the charge 
being- recorded. It stoos forgotten charges. 

W. POWEIL 

Boots 

ind Shoos. 

(■ . . ,»,«£. 

N ° fort totted! 8 ” 1 


(”T«) 


FRONT OF RECEIPT 


It protects you and gives your customer credit 
for money received on account. At the time of 
payment it enforces correct records. 


AMOUNTS CHARGED 

recorded 


| 003 FEB28 

It protects when money is paid out. The 

I transaction is recorded and the printed receipt, 



signed and kept by you, is permanent evidence 

LAWN™ $*T 
MCWERSJ*. 

RcB >4.50 

of the payment. 

j It advertises your business, because the register 

mp 

The Mills Hardware 
Company. 

| will print on it your ad. and business card. It 
increases trade. 

| It shows number of customers, date, initial of 

m 

J*T«t 

clerk and amount. A history of the sale is 

" lls “5“ 

$io Frt * 

made and responsibility placed.. 



The National Cash 

t—=-— Ul 


MONEY PAID OUT 

is recorded and check 
like this attached to 
receipt or initialed by 


Register Co. 

Canadian Factory, Toronto 

Head Office for Canada 

285 Yonge Street, Toronto 


BACK OFJRECEIPT 

This space for any 


























